Balli di Sfessama

from Lorraine with a company of Gypsies, when thirteen or four-
teen years old. He was sent back to his family in Nancy, but re-
turned again when nineteen years old; leaving Italy, for good, ten
years later. His Italian experiences were all before his thirtieth
year. He will have done such drawings under the immediate ex-
citement of what he saw before him. And this thought will bring
us nearer to the Italian comedians than we could ever have
dreamed. This was his process. It can be known from first sketches
that are still preserved. The artist made a great number of pre-
liminary studies, many figures to one sheet of paper, drawn with
the reed pen, even smaller in scale than the finished woodcuts, not
higher, indeed, than the proverbial thumbnail, and reduced for
this to the simplest of outlines. They have nearly the character of
little stencils and could, upon a larger scale, be cut out for mani-
pulation, like puppets of the shadow plays. Arranged in their
rows upon the sheet of paper they are like the ranks of toy soldiers
in a cardboard box, each one pinned down at regular interval from
each other. There is the feeling that each could be taken out,
turned round, put back again. But their especial fascination lies in
the skill with which they have been drawn for translation into
woodcut. The line exactly corresponds to the hatching of the
graver. They ate executed in broad strokes that are, precisely, the
incision of a knife blade upon wood. The cuts of the knife, even,
are closed up, but with slightly swollen edges. It would be pos-
sible to open and thicken them again with the sharp point of the
blade. Because of this, like the original sketches, they give the
effect of speed and inspiration. No long time, a few weeks or a
month or two, can have elapsed between the first thought of them
and their finished form. The drawings had, as we have explained,
to be somewhat magnified in size when they were cut upon the
wood, doubled, in fact, or even trebled in scale. Also, the back-
ground was put in; and this, in itself, is unlike nearly all else in the
art of the theatre, for these were comedies of the open air. Coming
just before the greatest age of scene painting and scenic con-
struction, the age of the Bibiena^ these had no scenery at all. Callot
knew the character of the little towns and their inhabitants. He
shows the penny theatre in a penny print. The place, in these
wood cuts, is nowhere in particular, just any Tuscan town.
Scaramuccia and Fracasso, who have been sitting at a table
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